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except where it is subjected to great pressure the snow remains
powdery. It was our object to prove or disprove this theory.
We had seen in 1933 how difficult it was to climb those upper
slabs with even a slight covering of powder snow ; a blanket of
this substance covering the whole face to a depth of perhaps eight
or ten feet would present an impassable obstacle. If on the other
hand the snow were to consolidate in the normal manner, the
mountain would be a great deal easier to climb during the
monsoon than at any other season,

The weather deteriorated and we waited for four days on the
North CoL One day we climbed some way up the north-east
spur for exercise, but it seemed unwise to establish the higher
camps until the weather improved. At length we decided to
retreat to Gamp III and to wait until the bad spell had spent
itself. We had the whole summer before us and it would be best
to preserve our condition. So we left tents and stores on the Col
and started down. We were disconcerted to find that 200 feet
below the crest of the Col the entire surface of the slope had slipped
away for a distance of a quarter of a mile and to a depth of six
feet. The resulting avalanche had crashed down on to the glacier
below. The snow that we had examined with such care, about
which we had been quite satisfied and over which we had been
blithely working for three days had been completely rotten.

The term "justifiable risk" is used a good deal by mountaineers,
particularly when discussing fatal accidents. It is meant to
imply that degree of predictable danger to which, according to
the general body of mountaineering opinion, a party is entitled
to expose itself. But obviously each man must determine his own
standard, and there must be a tacit agreement on the matter
among the members of any climbing party. Opinions vary widely
according to temperament, between those who regard moun-
taineering as an exact science whose rules must never be broken
and the " death or glory " attitude of the climbers of the north
face of the Eiger. Particular circumstances, too, will exercise an
influence ; for example, one is likely to accept.a narrower margin
of safety on the final pyramid of Mount Everest than during a
holiday climb on the Matterhorn. There can be few mountaineers
who have not at some time run the gauntlet of some obvious
danger for the achievement of a particularly enticing goal. Most
of us have done it more times than we can remember. But in
making a route up a great Himalayan peak the position is
altogether different. Each section of the route has to be traversed
not once but many times, and generally by slow, heavily laden
men, many of whom are not trained to act correctly in a moment